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OUR NEW VOLUME AND NEW DRESS. 


WE introduce the first number of the fourth volume 
of THE PRooF-SHEET in a new dress consisting of our 
“Full-Grown”’ Minion, Nonpareil, and Agate, which 
enables us to give much more matter in the same space 
than when we used Brevier, while still preserving the 
clearness and beauty of the page. We also present four 
extra pages in this number, in order to make room for 
the lengthy but still imperfect sketch of the Public 
Ledger. The articles, of which this is a part, are ex- 
tending further than was at first designed, but we trust 
that they have sufficient interest to warrant the use of 
the space they occupy. 

The reader will find in our advertising pages speci- 
mens of some entirely new Check Ends and of several 
styles of Fancy Letter, together with an excellent series 
of Condensed Gothic. We also give, on page 13, a spe- 
cimen of our Brevier, No. 7, which with the Minion, 
Nonpareil, and Agate used in the body of this num- 
ber, constitute the Full-Grown Series that has become 
so popular with newspaper publishers and readers. 

The success of THE PRooF-SHEET has been most 
gratifying, and we take this opportunity of thanking 
our friends of the press for many kindly notices; and 
we hope that the fourth volume may be as favorably 
received as its predecessors, and prove still more worthy 
of commendation. 


—_- 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


THE illustrations which accompany the articles on 
“The Press of Philadelphia’’ have been engraved by 
Mr. Charles Howard Reed, No. 520 Walnut street, 
whose skill is also shown in the excellent copy of the 
‘Perfected Plan of Carriage Drives in the New Park,”’ 
which he has made from the original picture procured 
by the new art of Psychological Photography. When 
this process is perfected, the expert may photograph 
himself as he exists in the minds of others, and will 
thus possess the “‘giftie’’ that Burns sighed for. It is 
questionable, however, whether the pictures will in all 
cases be as pleasing as those taken in the ordinary way, 
and “touched, just a little,’”” by Gutekunst. 


Cours & M’LEEsTER, Type Founders, of Philadel- 
phia, sell not only types of their own manufacture, 
but all the various styles made by the other founders 
in the United States, as well as every article needed in 
fitting out a first-class printing office. When ordering, 
customers will please specify from whose Specimens 
the selection has been made. 





THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


** THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*’ 
+ ARTIOLE THIRD. 

PUBLIC LEDGER (anpb Daity Transcript). Daily morn- 
ing newspaper. Folio; eight columns; size, 2444 X 38 inches. 
Published by GEORGE W. CHILDs, at the Ledger Building, 
8. W. corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Price, ten cents a week, payable to the carriers; by mail, 
fifty cents a month. Type used: Nonpareil and Agate. 
Printed, double size, from six sets of stereotype plates, on 
three of Hoe’s four-cylinder rotary presses, with cutting 
and folding machines attached. 


On the night of the tenth of June last, I visited the 
Ledger Office for the purpose of observing the entire 
process of printing a morning newspaper. Entering 
the composing-room shortly after eleven o’clock, I 
found one page of the paper made up, and followed it 
to the stereotype foundry. In seven minutes the ma- 
trix was ‘‘ beat off,’’ and in seven minutes more it was 
dried in the steam-press. Three minutes afterwards 
the plate was moulded, and in three minutes more it 
was dressed ready for press. Then, more rapidly, five 
duplicates were made from the same matrix, the six 
plates being completed in three-quarters of an hour. 
As soon as finished, these were lowered to the press- 
room, and two were placed on the main cylinder of 
each of the three rotary presses on which the LEDGER 
is printed. By this time another page was in the foun- 
dry. Rapidly, dexterously, and without confusion, 
the six plates of it were made. The first two were sent 
to the press-reom, and, following them down, I found 
them lying beside their fellows on the ‘‘ Drane Press.”’ 
Huge piles of paper were resting on the feed-boards, 
softened, smoothed, and ready for the capacious maw 
of the almost sentient machine, while four stalwart 
men stood at their posts ready to ‘‘feed’”’ it. A long- 
drawn shriek, as the broad belt started the main 
shaft, and the press was in motion. In a few moments 
the ‘‘Swain Press’? had received its complement of 
pages, and imitated the rapid motion of its brother. A 
short time, and the last two pages of the inside forms 
were safely on the “‘Dickens Press.”” Another pro- 
longed shriek from the belting, and the massive trio 
joined in the whirl. More quickly than the eye could 
follow, sheet after sheet flew from the cylinders and 
apparently flitted through the air. Notso; they were 
safely borne by the “‘sheet-flyers,”” and deposited in 
heaps in the rear of the presses. When ten tokens 
(twenty-five hundred sheets) had been printed on each 
cylinder, a rest was taken, so that the feeders might 
refresh themselves with something more substantial 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States 
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than they had been giving the presses; for the steadiest 
and hardest work was yet to be done. Again the ma- 
chines were put in motion, and between two and three 
o’clock the inside forms were worked off. 

The rollers were then changed. ‘Glue and sugar,” 
the pressman said, ‘could n’t stand it all night!’ The 
plates of the outside forms (the first and fourth pages) 
were now arriving in pairs. These were attached to the 
cylinders as before. At 2.50 the first press started, and 
three minutes later the second. A little derangement 
in the “‘Swain Press” had delayed the first side, and 
it did not begin work on the second until three o’clock. 
The “‘Drane”’ and ‘‘Dickens”’ presses were supplied 
with marvellously ingenious cutters and folders, so 
that, as the sheets came from them, they were cut and 
folded ready for delivery ; while in another part of the 
spacious room stood ten separate machines ready to 
fold those printed by the other press, to which the new 
folder had not then been attached. The scene now 
became intensely interesting. Twelve small cylinders 
rapidly revolving against three large ones, which, hold- 
ing eighteen stereotype plates on their peripheries, 
themselves revolved with startling velocity ; the rapid 
motions of the rollers, as they approached to and re- 
ceded from the forms; the continuous play of the sheet- 
flyers as their long fingers placed the printed sheets 
before the cutters and folders; the celerity, accuracy, 
and apparent thoughtfulness with which these did their 
work ; the glitter of the countless wheels and cams that 
hastened to perform their parts; the steady movements 
of the feeders as they supplied the paper to the presses— 
seeming more mechanical, in truth, than did the actions 
of those wondrous machines; the passing and repass- 
ing of men carrying the papers to the packing-room ;— 
all combined to form a scene never to be forgotten by 
the beholder. 

And what was being accomplished? Each of those 
cylinders was discharging thirty-three sheets a minute, 
and each sheet, when cut, gave two newspapers; the 
twelve cylinders, then, cach minute they ran, were pro- 
ducing seven hundred and ninety-two copies of the Pus- 
Lic LEDGER, one side having been previously printed. 
Mr. Drane informed me that the presses could be run 
even more rapidly; ‘‘but,’’ he added, “it might over- 
tax them;’’ and he did not seem to be thinking of the 
iron, but of the life, that isin them. The presses com- 
pleted their task at ten minutes before five, having oc- 
cupied four hours and twenty minutes (including several 
delays and stoppages) in printing seventy-four thousand 
copies of the LEDGER, which was the edition that day. 

Passing into the packing and delivering room, I saw 
an example of what can be accomplished in a brief 
period by aid of thorough system in working. As fast 
as the papers were passed in they were counted and 
laid in hundreds, by three men, the motions of whose 
fingers were so rapid that they might be supposed to 
be stray portions of the rotary. The superintendent 
had before him a list of the carriers, with the number 
of papers each required. Enough of these were quickly 
packed to supply two wagons that waited at the door 
to convey them to distant parts of the city for delivery 
to the carriers of those sections. In another part of the 
room the various packages to go by railroad were being 
put up, the wrappers having been previously prepared. 





By the time the two wagons returned, a second load 
was ready for each to be taken to carriers in other 
directions. The carriers who obtain their papers at 
the office were also nearly all supplied. On the oppo- 
site side of the room, the mail list was being packed 
and directed; and so perfect were the arrangements, 
that nearly the whole edition was delivered from the 
office in a few minutes after the presses ceased work. 


It is believed that the first effort to establish a penny 
paper in this city was made, about 1830, by Dr. Curis- 
TOPHER C. CONWELL, a nephew of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Philadelphia. The sheet was a small one, 
entitled The Cent, and was published in Second street 
below Dock. Dr. Conwell was an educated, talented, 
and enthusiastic young man, much respected and be- 
loved by his associates, but more a poet than a business 
man. His newspaper venture was soon wrecked, but 
The Cent is worthy to be remembered as the poet’s fore- 
shadowing of the practical man’s LEDGER. 

Several attempts were afterwards made in the same 
direction, and in September, 1835, William L. Drane 
published a few numbers of the Daily Transcript, “for 
the purpose,’’ as he said, ‘‘of feeling the pulse of the 
public on the subject of a daily penny paper.’’ The 
prognosis of the case was not remarkably favorable ; 
but Mr. Drane was not dismayed, for in February, 1836, 
he began the regular publication of the Transcript. 

On Friday, March 25, 1836, appeared the first num- 
ber of the Pusiic LEDGER, published at Nos. 38 and 
39 Arcade,* lower story, by SWAIN, ABELL & SIMMONS; 
price six cents a week. It was a sheet 1544 X 211 inches, 
having four columns to a page, and was printed on a 
hand-press. Though by no means formidable in size, 
the paper had at the start a look of permanence, and in 
its very ‘‘make-up”’ seemed to say, ‘I have come to 
stay.’”’ There was boldness, too, thirty-five years ago, 
in beginning an important undertaking on Friday, 
which was regarded by many people, besides the illiter- 
ate, as an unlucky day. But this boldness attracted 
attention, and provoked remark; it was a cheap adver- 
tisement. 

The opening address ‘‘To the Public ’”’ had that tone 
of conscious power with which the readers of the LEp- 
GER have become so familiar that any other would now 
seem strange in its columns. Only a few extracts can 
be here given:— 


Fully aware of the intelligence and love of improvement 
which pervade the population of Philadelphia, we have ven- 
tured upon the experiment of publishing a penny paper, en- 
titled the PuBLic LEDGER. Our object 
is to render it a vehicle of general and useful intelligence, 
adapted to the wants and interests of the community gene- 
rally. While its cheapness places it within reach of the poor- 
est artisan or laborer, we shall endeavor to furnish to the 
merchant and manufacturer the earliest and most useful in- 
formation relating to their respective interests. We therefore 
hope to receive a liberal support from the mercantile and 
manufacturing community We shall give 
no place to religious discussions; nor to political discussions 
involving questions of merely partisan character. The LEp- 
GER will worship no men, and be devoted to no parties. On 





* The Arcade extended from Chestnut to Jayne street, on 
the lot now occupied by Nos. 615 to 619 Chestnut street. The 
rooms were small and very inconvenient for printing purposes. 
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all political principles and questions involving the common 
good, it will speak freely, yet temperately. The common good 
is its object; and in seeking this object, it will have especial 
regard to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
laboring classes—the great sinew of all civilized communi- 
ties. While this paper shall worship no men, it shall vitupe- 
rate none. It will be fearless and independent, applauding 
virtue and reproving vice wherever found, unawed by station, 
uninfluenced by wealth 

The publication of this paper will be continued for one year 
at least; and the proprietors, endeavoring to deserve, will not 
permit themselves to doubt of receiving, LIBERAL SUPPORT. 


The objects announced in this address have been fully 
attained, and the promises, in the main, fairly kept. In 
nothing has the LEDGER been more successful than in 
changing to respect the contempt with which cheap 
newspapers were regarded when it was commenced. 
It was then scarcely respectable even to read a paper 
published at less than eight dollars a year. Mr. Drane 
states that when he published the Transcript, many 
business men—personal friends—subscribed to encour- 
age the undertaking. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, ‘‘ when I called 
at their stores, the paper was never to be seen; it would 
be put away on some bottom shelf; they were ashamed 
to let their customers know that they took a penny 
paper.”” But the LEDGER came to fight its way up, and 
commenced spiritedly. RussELL JARVIS* was engaged 
as editor, and addressed himself to his task with vigor 
and determination, while the publishers took care that no 
opportunity for attracting attention to the paper should 
be lost. Police matters were fully reported from the be- 
ginning; and these reports frequently gave offence. The 
LEDGER was but a week old, indeed, when it had shown 
its teeth to such an extent, that ‘‘some villainous scoun- 
drel or scoundrels made a cowardly attack on the office, 
demolishing several panes of glass, and inflicting some- 
what more serious injury to the interior.” 

In April, 1836, Ellen Jewett was murdered in a house 
of ill-fame in New York, and found in her bed with 
her clothing on fire. James P. Robinson, her lover, a 
young man of nineteen, was arrested and tried for the 
murder, but, though circumstantial evidence was strong 
against him, he was acquitted. The beauty of the vic- 
tim, the youth of the prisoner, and all the circumstances 
of the murder combined to excite great public interest. 
The LEDGER printed full reports of the trial as it pro- 
gressed, and, after Robinson’s acquittal, reviewed the 
case in six lengthy editorials, severely criticising wit- 
nesses, counsel, judges, and jury, and strenuously argu- 





ing that the verdict was not in accordance with the 





* Mr. Jarvis was a native of Massachusetts, and came to | 
this city a short time before the LEDGER was started. He was 
educated for the bar, and practised his profession for a time, 
but abandoned it after entering on his editorial career. He 
was a ready and fluent writer, well informed on all general 
subjects, clear, forcible, and pungent in his style, quick to 
discern the strength or weakness of a position, and a thorough 
master of the art of presenting his subjects in the most favor- 
able light their nature would allow. The success of the LED- 
GER from the beginning was largely due to the good fortune 
or discrimination of the publishers in securing his services. 
Mr. Jarvis subsequently began an opposition paper called the 
World, but failed as a publisher as decidedly as he had suc- 
ceeded as an editor. He afterwards removed to New York, 
but continued to write editorials for the LEDGER until his 





death in 1853, in the sixty-second year of his age. 


facts. These articles created considerable feeling, and 
the larger papers were not slow in denouncing the 
‘little virulent sheet’’ that presumed to read lectures 
to the bar and to the bench; but the LEDGER was by 
no means tame in replying to the ‘respectable jour- 
nals.’’** Many subscribers fell off, but these were more 
than compensated for by new ones. 

Scarcely had this excitement ceased, when an event 
of local interest occurred, which materially aided the 
LEDGEk’s circulation. A firm of cabinet-makers were 
charged with ill-treatment of, and furnishing insufficient 
food to, their apprentices, who appealed to the recorder 
of the city (then possessing judicial power), and had 
their indentures cancelled. The LEDGER at first con- 
tented itself with a brief but bitter editorial, in which 
the firm was denounced as being ‘‘steeped in infamy.”’ 
‘Nobody, surely, who is aware of their meanness, will 
do business with them.’’ This procured that great de- 
sideratum for the new paper—a libel suit, with popular 
feeling on its side. Mr. Jarvis now wrote some of his 
best articles on “‘ Libel,’’ ‘‘The Liberty of the Press,’’ 
&c., and the LEDGER became immensely popular by its 
appeal in this case to the ‘‘jury of the people.’’ 

Six months after the establishment of the paper, the 
proprietors were able to procure a new Napier power- 
press and to introduce steam; removing the office, in 
order to do so, to No. 8 Arcade, East Avenue. Just pre- 
vious to this, the Daily Transcript was purchased from 
Mr. Drane, and its title has ever since appeared in the 
editorial head. Mr. Drane also became connected with 
the LEDGER, and has remained ‘“‘even unto this day,’’ 
working faithfully for its interests, putting into ope- 
ration the various presses that have since been needed, 
and now leisurely superintending its model press-room, 
fitted up under his supervision. 

Shortly afterwards, another event took place which 
was of great advantage to the enterprising ‘‘ penny 
daily.’’ The students of the medical colleges had been 
in the habit of making uproars in the streets; turning 
over the quaint watch-boxes in which the ancient Char- 
leys were wont to doze; twisting knockers from doors ; 
creating disturbances at the theatre; pulling down 
signs; and otherwise demeaning themselves in accord- 
ance with the traditions of rollicking students in small 
towns, who use the townspeople for their sport. In 
January, 1837, a watchman, bolder than his fellows, 
arrested a couple of these larks for riotous conduct, 
when they resisted, and attempted to stab him. They 
were, however, secured, tried, and fined. The LEDGER 
reported this case in full, with some severe comments, 
in consequence of which many threats of violence were 
made against the paper. A few days afterwards, it 
opened a series of attacks on the general conduct of 


* The LEDGER was notoriously a match for any contempo- 
rary in conflicts of this kind, and on one occasion approvingly 
quoted the following from the Germantown Telegraph: “Our 
neighbor of the Saturday News seems rather sensitive upon 
a subject that scarcely concerns it; but as we do not wish to 
bandy words with a paper with which we have hitherto lived 
in amity, we shall hand it over—in case it wishes to break a 
lance with somebody—to our friend of the PuBLIC LEDGER, 
who keeps a sort of literary restaurateur (!), where querulous 
cormorants can get a ‘belly-full of licking,’ ‘at the shortest 
notice, and on reasonable terms.’” 
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the students in a four column editorial; another of like 
length soon followed; and this was succeeded by fre- 
quent pungent articles on the same subject, until the 
evil was cured, and the frolicsome young gentlemen 
were taught that they were amenable to the laws. For 
the ability and courage displayed in this matter, the 
LEDGER gained the thanks of the whole community, 
secured popularity with all classes, and began a career 
of increasing prosperity, which has had but one serious 
check. 

The first year of the LEDGER’s existence proved so 
successful that larger accommodations were needed, 
and in March, 1837, the office was removed to the N.W. 
corner of Second and Dock streets, and the size of the 
paper was increased to 18 X 24 inches, with five columns 
on a page. A month later a double-cylinder ‘‘pony”’ 
press was purchased. These evidences of prosperity 
naturally incited opposition, and many penny dailies 
were started to contest the field. Of these, the most 
promising was the Daily Focus, which so scorched Mr. 
Jarvis in some of its articles, that he brought a suit for 
libel against the proprietors, Turner, Davis & Valleau, 
which, however, never came to trial. This paper was 
but short-lived; and the names of many of the others 
are remembered only through the following extract 
from an article in the LEDGER of September 26, 1837, in 
which it exults over the discomfiture of its competitors :— 


+ « + The Times that had no time to breathe, for it died 
almost as soon as born; the Morning Post that posted to its 
grave as rapidly as if it were an express post; the Transcript 
that did nothing but transcribe, for it could not reach origi- 
nality, and transcribed nothing worth reading; the Eagle, 
that seemed more like a screech owl, and never got fledged 
enough to fly; the Commercial Pilot, that actually run upon 
the rocks and got shipwrecked in putting tosea; . . .. 
the Plain Truth, that told nothing but lies, as the Commer- 
cial Herald can testify; the North American, that did not 
live long enough to tell anything.” 


While exulting over its rivals, the LEDGER did not 
cease its attacks on the “‘six-penny journals,” and, in 
the article just quoted from, it advises one of its con- 
temporaries to beware of praise from them: ‘‘One of 
the surest modes of destroying a penny paper is the 
puffing of the ‘respectable six-pennies.’ This operates 
like a mildew, and we have never known one to sur- 
vive it.”” The editor complacently adds, ‘‘ The LEDGER 
has never had this difficulty to contend with!’ Having 
now become enterprising in obtaining news, able to 
expend considerable sums to secure early intelligence 
from other cities, and frequently in advance of the larger 
papers in this matter, the LEDGER was in the habit of 
illustrating its triumphs in this style :— 


From the issue of May 1, 1838. 


In the autumn of 1837, Messrs. Swain, Abell & Sim- 
mons began the publication of the Weekly Ledger, which 
was mainly made up out of the daily, and sold for six 
cents a copy.* 





* This was continued until May 1, 1841, when the title was 
changed to the United States, which was more literary in 
character, and published at $2.00 a year. In September, 1842, 





In 1838, occurred what were known as the ‘‘Abolition 
Riots.”” Pennsylvania Hall, at the corner of Sixth and 
Haines streets (on the lot now occupied by the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall), was opened on Wednesday, the 16th of 
May, at 10 a. m., and addresses in opposition to slavery 
were delivered by William H. Burleigh and others. At 
that time there was a strong prejudice against colored 
people, and it was reported that many “‘niggers”’ at- 
tended this meeting and mixed freely with the whites. 
In the evening Dr. Comstock was to lecture on ‘“Gym- 
nastics and the Art of Curing Stammering ;’’ but a mob 
collected, breaking many of the windows and injuring 
several persons, and the intention was abandoned. This 
riot was not noticed in the LEpGER of the next day, 
which contained the following advertisement :— 
> ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURE—By Rey, G. StorRs— 
Atthe Pennsylvania Hall, THIS EVENING, at 8 o’cloek 
precisely. Subject—Slavery a mural evil, and, in every possible 
circumstance, sinful, and altogether incompatible with the 
fetniereecees = 


In behalf of the Wesleyan A. 8. Society. 
A. H. MELVILLE. 


No attempt was made to deliver this lecture, and the 
Hall was burnt and utterly destroyed by the mob on 
the night of the 17th. The excitement in the city was 
intense, and it is fair to assume that a large proportion 
of the LEDGER’s readers at that time sympathized with 
the mob, which, though not large in numbers, had con- 
siderable ‘“‘moral support” in the community. On the 
morning of the 18th, however, that paper announced 
the destruction of the Hall in a postscript in part of its 
edition, and denounced in unmeasured terms the first 
attack on the 16th. In an article entitled ‘Scandalous 
Outrage against Law as well as against Decency,”’ the 
LEDGER said: ‘If the right of discussion upon any 
subject, a right made common to all by our constitu- 
tions and laws, both State and Federal, may be invaded 
with impunity, all freedom among us is abolished, and 
we are the slaves of the very worst of all tyrants, the 
mobd.”’ Apprehending further difficulty, it urges the 
mayor to call out the volunteer companies with ‘‘bayo- 
nets and ball cartridges.’’ ‘‘ Better is it that all the 
ruffians in our city, even were they a hundred thousand 
instead of three thousand, should bite the dust and leave 
their blood knee deep in the streets, than that the great 
principle of freedom of speech and the press be surren- 
dered.’’ While strongly repudiating any sympathy with 
the advocates of amalgamation, being ‘‘decidedly op- 
posed to a mingling of the two races,’”’ the LEDGER 
philosophically denominated it ‘‘an affair of taste,”’ and 





this paper was sold to George R. Graham, and united with 
the Saturday Evening Post, which he then published. Four 
months later, however (January 25, 1843), a new weekly was 
issued from the Ledger Office, under the title of 7’he Dollar 
Newspaper, published by A. H. Simmons & Co.—the company 
being Messrs. Swain & Abell. This was an excellent paper, 
and proved quite successful and profitable until the increased 
price of paper rendered the publication of a dollar weekly 
impossible as a paying business. After Mr. Childs purchased 
the entire establishment, he changed the name to The Home 
Weekly and Household Newspaper, increased the price to 
$2.00 a year, expended a large sum in literary prizes, and en- 
deavored to build up a large circulation. Finding, however, 
that it to some extent interfered with his management of the 
LEDGER, he sold the paper, in December, 1867, to Joseph A. 
Nunes, who changed its form and character, attempting to 
rival the Saturday Night. In his hands it quietly died. 
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insisted ¢ on ie ane of each person, under the laws, to 
decide the question for himself. 

The next night (Friday, May 18th) the Colored Shcel- 
ter, an asylum for colored children in Thirteenth street 
above Callowhill, was attacked and fired by the mob, 
but was saved from destruction by the exertions of the 
firemen, foremost among whom was the Good Will En- 
gine Company, led by Morton McMichael and William 
Bradford—two good newspaper names! The mob held 
sway until the next night (Saturday), when it was dis- 
persed while attacking the African Church in Sixth 
street near Lombard ; but the bitter feeling then so fear- 
fully displayed continued for a long time.* 

The course of the paper on this occasion was warmly 
applauded by all friends of law and order, and many who 
before had sneered at, now learned to respect, the penny 
press. After the riots had ceased, the LEDGER printed 
an able editorial on ‘‘ The Rule of the Law and the Rule 
of the Mob,”’ intended to incite the authorities to be 
prepared for any future outbreak, most truly saying, 
that “in all cases of apprehended disturbance of order, 
the only safe course is found in the most vigorous mea- 
sures of prevention; in presenting, before the rioters 
begin, an array of force sufficient to convince them that 
capture and punishment are certain.” 

In addition to prominent public topics, the editorials 
of the LEDGER treated of a great variety of subjects, 
including a number of articles on temperance, in oppo- 
sition to duelling, and in favor of “scratching ’’ impro- 
per candidates from party tickets. Poetry and literary 
sketches quite frequently appeared, until utterly ban- 
ished by the press of advertisements. Early in its career, 
too, this paper pointed out the confusion resulting from 
the manner in which houses were then numbered, and 
the absurdity of having two or more streets of the same 
name, and its articles on these subjects were continued 
until our present admirable system of numeration was 
adopted, and the nomenclature of our streets reformed. 

In 1840, Local Items in the present style were intro- 
duced under the title of ‘‘City Gleanings,’’ which were 
gathered by Charles Ritter, who hence became known 
as the original ‘‘ Ledger man.’”’ On the 1st of July of 
that year, the first ‘‘Money Article” appeared, being 
written by Mr. Joseph Sailer, who still continues the 
efficient head of that valuable department of the paper. 

On the 9th of May, 1840, the LEDGER was enlarged 
to six columns, and printed on a sheet 20 X 29 inches; 
and on the 12th of October following the office was re- 
moved to the S. W. corner of Third and Chestnut streets. 
A further enlargement to seven columns, with a sheet 
2214 X 34 inches, was made May 1, 1844, and in the sum- 
mer following the LEDGER received the only serious 
check its prosperity has ever encountered. 

Prior to this time, the ‘‘ Native American”’ movement 
had attained considerable political importance, and the 
organ of that party—T7he Sun—had been unsparing in 
denunciations of the LEDGER, which had not espoused 
the then popular cause, and had habitually called it 





* The mob made two or three demonstrations against the 
Ledger Office, but no actual violence was committed, as it 
was well understood that the proprietors had armed all their 
hands, and no one doubted Mr. Swain’s courage and deter- 
mination to resist an attack to the bitter end. 








“the Pope’s organ.”” The enlargement which took 
place on the 1st of May indicates, however, that public 
confidence in the latter paper remained unshaken. On 
the 3d of May, a Native American meeting was held 
at Second and Master streets; but it was broken up by 
amob. On the 6th the LEDGER contained the following 
advertisement :— 
NATIVE AMERICANS! MASS MEETING.—The 
American Republican citizens of the city and county of 
Philadel ony who are determined to support the Native Ameri- 
cans in their constitutional rights, gee aceably assembling to ex- 
ress their opinions on any question 0 yam policy, fay to ——— 
hem against the assaults of aliens and foreigners, are reque: 
to assemble THIS A nn eaaks May = 1844, at 4 o°clock, 4 
the corner of MASTER and SECO ND 8 itreets, Kensington, to 
express their indignation at the recent outrage on Friday evening 
Jast, and to take the necessary steps to Ee revent a repetition of it. 
Natives, be punctual, and resolved to sustain your rights as Ameri- 
cans firmly but moderately, 

A large meeting was held at the time specified, and 
again an attack was made, resulting in the killing of 
George Shiffler and in the wounding of several others. 

It has been said by a usually careful writer that during 
the riots which followed, ‘“‘the LEDGER, while justly 
condemning the excesses into which the mob ran, un- 
fairly ignored the first great provocation which had 
stirred up so much ill-blood;’’ but that after its sub- 
scribers had fallen off by thousands, the proprietors 
“suddenly became aware of the fact that a great out- 
rage had been committed upon the Americans in Ken- 
sington, before they had struck a blow in return.” This 
isamistake. The LEDGER at once condemned the great 
outrage in an editorial on the 7th of May. It said: 
“The citizens who composed the meeting were assem- 
bled in the exercise of a right which is guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, and it has come to a pretty 
pass if, availing themselves of their constitutional rights, 
they are to be assailed by others, and their lives sacri- 
ficed in the streets.’? The writer adds that they wko 
created the riot were not included in the call for the 
meeting, and that they were there for some mischievous 
purpose :— 

The presumption that mischief was intended is confirmed 
by the conduct of a reckless set of ruffians, who, a few even- 
ings before, broke up a meeting assembled for a similar pur- 
pose. Such conduct as this is not to be tolerated with impu- 
nity in any country, much less in ours, where the hand of 
fellowship and good feeling has always been extended to the 
emigrants from other shores, and political equality so liberally 
offered them. It is a poor return for these favors if they are 
to turn round and strike at the liberty and rights of those who 
have so generously given them the power to do so. 

On the same day that this article appeared, an im- 
mense meeting of Native Americans was held in the 
State House yard, and from thence the crowd marched 
to Kensington, and the riot was resumed; many houses 
being burned, and several persons killed and many 
wounded. On the afternoon of the 8th, St. Michael’s 
Church, in Second street above Master, and the adjoin- 
ing Female Seminary were burnt by the mob ; and in the 
evening St. Augustine’s Church, in Fourth street near 
Vine, suffered the same fate. 

The following morning the LEDGER denounced the 
rioters, and asked: ‘‘Are our liberties to be surrendered 
to the rash and headlong domination of mobs, or are 
we to fly from this great evil to the lesser one of a con- 
solidated military police?’”? Again, on the 13th, it re- 
sumed its old argument that ‘prevention is better than 
cure,” and urged the firing of ball first and blank cart- 
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ridges afterwards, as the only efficient manner of dis- 
persing mobs. It complained that the rioters, in too 
many cases, were allowed to “‘fight it out;’’ and con- 
cluded by saying that, ‘‘in subduing a mob the whole 
secret is to strike first and threaten afterwards.”’ This 
article created intense indignation among the Native 
Americans, and thousands dropped the paper. The 
advertising patronage also largely decreased. 

The LEDGER continued to demand that the supremacy 
of the law should be maintained, and that both the 
‘‘church burners” and ‘‘those outlaws who broke up 
the meeting at Kensington,’’ should be sought out and 
punished. Notwithstanding this show of impartiality, 
the course of the paper was by no means satisfactory 
to a large majority of the people, and it was not until 
the passions of the time had cooled that the lost circu- 
lation and advertising were regained ; and then only 
as a result of careful management. 

The first rotary press ever built was first used to print 
the LEDGER April 9, 1847, on a Friday, which seems to 
have been regarded as a “‘red-letter day ’’ in its calendar. 
This was a four-cylinder press, invented by Richard M. 
Hoe, and ordered by Mr. Swain for his paper before 
the details were perfected. The proposition to place 
type on a cylinder and whirl it around was scouted as 
an absurdity by nearly all printers. Mr. Swain, how- 
ever, had intelligent faith in Colonel Hoe’s theory, and 
Mr. Drane possessed the rare mechanical skill neces- 
sary to put the machine into successful operation. 

On the morning of the 30th of December, 1850, just 
after the edition of the paper had been printed, a seri- 
ous fire occurred in the Ledger Building, destroying the 
upper stories and the valuable material they contained. 
But the following day the LEDGER appeared as usual, 
the proprietors receiving all needed assistance from the 
other newspaper offices. The damage was soon repaired, 
and the publication resumed as usual. 

On the 9th of December, 1855, Mr. Azariah H. Sim- 
mons, junior member of the Ledger firm, died of con- 
gestion of the lungs, in the forty-ninth year of his age,* 
and on the ist of January following the firm became 
Swain & Abell—the surviving partners purchasing Mr. 
Simmons’s share. The paper continued to be published 
under this firm-name until April 18, 1861; but for more 
than two years after that date the LEDGER was printed 
anonymously. On the 16th of May, 1863, however, it 
was announced as being published by Wm. M. Swain 
& Co.—Mr. Abell being the company.t 





* Mr. Simmons was not much known in connection with 
the LEDGER, although his far-seeing and practical suggestions 
impressed themselves on the paper. He accompanied Mr. 
Abell to Baltimore and assisted in establishing the Sun in 
that city, but afterwards returned to Philadelphia, and gave 
his attention mainly to The Dollar Newspaper. Mr. Abell 
remained in Baltimore, and from that time took no active 
part in the management of the LEDGER, being fully employed 
in conducting the Sun of that city, which was also owned by 
Swain, Abell & Simmons. 

+ Mr. Wm. M. Swain was the master mind in conducting 
the LEDGER. He was a man of untiring energy, and great 
force of character; clear in his plans, and strong and self- 
reliant in their execution. Plain in speech and manner, 
with no great advantages derived from education or early 
association, his merits were not showy but real and sub- 
stantial. For twenty years he gave unremitting attention 





The great increase in the price of white paper and 
of labor during the war rendered the publication of a 
one cent journal impossible, except at a loss to the pro- 
prietors. Messrs. Swain & Abell are said to have sac- 
rificed more than one hundred thousand dollars by 
continuing the LEDGER at ‘six and a quarter cents 
per week.”’ Finally, being unable to agree to increase 
the price of the paper or the rates of advertising, and 
to prevent further loss, they determined to dispose of 
the entire establishment. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the whole community was startled when the an- 
nouncement of the sale was first made, after it had 
been consummated, on Saturday, December 3, 1864. 
On the following Monday, Mr. GEoraE W. CHILDS 
began his brilliant career as publisher of the PuBiic 
LEDGER, and received a warm welcome from the lead- 
ing journals of the country, to which he was known 
as the successful publisher of many valuable books. 
The circulation and advertising of the paper were 
larger than at any previous time; but, as has been 
stated, it was impossible to continue the publication 
at the original price, except at a great loss. Accord- 
ingly, on the 10th of December, 1864, Mr. Childs in- 
creased the price to twelve cents per week, but this was 
reduced a month later to ten cents—the present price. 
The rates of advertising were also advanced, being 
made to correspond more nearly, considering the LEp- 
GER’s circulation, with those of other journals. These 
changes caused ominous conjectures, and many pre- 
dicted a speedy and fatal decrease in the support that 
had made the paper an ‘“‘institution’’ .of our city. 
There was, indeed, an immediate and considerable fall- 
ing off of subscribers. But the defection was soon re- 
paired, new elements of strength and popularity were 
introduced, and the circulation of the LEDGER has since 
steadily increased, until it now exceeds seventy thou- 
sand daily. This statement is not based on mere sur- 
mise. On making known to Mr. Childs my intention of 
preparing this article, every possible facility was af- 
forded me for procuring correct data, even to the ex- 
tent of opening the books of the establishment for full 
and free examination. From these I gather that the 
entire edition of the LEDGER from January 1 to May 
31, 1870, was 9,393,500 copies—a daily average of 72,818. 
Making a reasonable allowance for spoiled copies, the 
actual circulation for the period given may be stated 
at 72,000 a day.* Taking the average of readers of 
each paper at five, we have 360,000 persons reading 
the LEDGER each day! 





to the LEDGER, carefully scanning all that enteréd its col- 
umns, and especially devoting himself to the perfecting of 
the necessary machinery—his love for which amounted 
almost to a passion. It is questionable whether he recurred 
to any event in his life with so much pride as to his connec- 
tion with the introduction of the Rotary Press. He early be- 
came deeply interested in the magnetic telegraph, and was 
one of the most efficient promoters of Prof. Morse’s plans for 
its introduction. Mr. Swain died on the 16th of February, 
1868, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

* The following details of the distribution of this large edi- 
tion, taken from the admirably kept account-book of the night 
clerk, are not without interest. On May 31, 1870, the edition 
was 72,000. Of these, 55,941 were distributed by 99 carriers, 
in numbers varying from 61 to 1616; 3708 were sold to news- 
boys; and 595 at the office—making the circulation, in the 
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It is easy to ascertain and state these figures, but who 
shall estimate the vastness of the influence that must 
be exerted by a newspaper thus day after day address- 
ing such a multitude of people of all classes, especially 
when, as in the case of the LEDGER, it has the reputa- 
tion of being carefully correct in its statements? And 
who shall accurately measure the degree of responsi- 
bility resting on the man who wields this immense 
power? Happily for the community, the publisher of 
the LEDGER, conscious of its power, is fully alive to the 
responsibility of his position, and exercises unceasing 
vigilance to guard against the dissemination of any 
corrupting virus through its columns. 

The LEDGER was formerly conducted on the theory 
that a newspaper is a “‘common carrier’’ of informa- 
tion between the people, and therefore bound to print 
whatever may be offered as an advertisement, provided 
it be not libellous or positively indecent in terms. This 
theory, still very generally acted on, assumes that the 
publisher is responsible only for the character of his 
editorial matter and the reliability of his news. Imme- 
diately on purchasing the paper, Mr. Childs determined 
to assume responsibility for the character of ali the 
matter in its columns, and asserted his right to reject 
any advertisement that he might deem objectionable 
on the score of public morals. This determination led 
to the exclusion of a large and profitable class of adver- 
tisements, amounting to not less than $15,000 a year. 
The risk assumed by the publisher appeared to be 
great; but the result proved the correctness of his 
judgment that the people of Philadelphia would sustain 
their most popular paper in its advanced position. The 
discrimination exercised in regard to advertisements 
has been judicious; it has not been forgotten that the 
LEDGER is a secular news paper, and that the people 
are entitled to a wide latitude in making known their 
business or wants one to another. So far, then, from 
the new rule proving detrimental to the interests of the 
paper, the advertising patronage so largely increased 
as to render an enlargement to eight columns necessary 
in September, 1865; thus the LEDGER now has 1573 
square inches of printed matter, while the first number 
contained only 525 square inches. A further enlarge- 
ment of about four columns is contemplated in Sep- 
tember next. 

Early in 1865, the stereotyping process and other 
mechanical improvements were introduced, by means 
of which the large edition was delivered to subscribers 
at a much earlier hour than before. In November of 
that year the editorial corps of the LEDGER suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Washington L. Lane,* 





closely-built portion of Philadelphia, 60,244. About 2000 were 
sent to mail subscribers, and the balance of the edition was 
distributed in packages to various towns and stations, princi- 
pally in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

* In a most feeling tribute to the memory of Mr. Lane, the 
LEDGER said: ‘He possessed a fine analytical mind which 
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who had been connected with it since 1837, and was the 
principal director of the paper for many years. 

The building at the S. W. corner of Third and Chest- 
nut streets had for a long time been too contracted for 
the business there conducted, and shortly after pur- 
chasing the establishment Mr. Childs began making 
arrangements for a removal. The first step in this 
direction was the purchase of the brown-stone struc- 
ture at the S. W. corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, 
known as the Howell Building. Several adjoining lots 
were also purchased, and on the 1st of May, 1866, work 
was commenced under the contract for the erection of 
the present Ledger Building, which was completed and 
formally opened on the 20th of June, 1867. The cere- 
monies at the building were of a highly interesting 
character, and were followed by a grand banquet at the 
Continental Hotel, at which were gathered many emi- 
nent men from different parts of the country, assembled 
to honor the proprietor and his enterprise. 

It is impossible here to speak in detail of the Ledger 
Building; nor is it necessary to do so. It is one of the 
attractions and ornaments of our city; freely open at 
all times to citizens and strangers, who are courteously 
escorted through the various departments. It is esti- 
mated that not less than one hundred thousand per- 
sons have availed themselves of this privilege. Beau- 
tiful in its exterior, it is still more to be commended for 
the perfect adaptation of the interior to the purposes 
for which the building is designed, and nothing is haz- 
arded in saying that the LEDGER has the most perfect 
newspaper Office in this country, if not in the world. 
In its construction especial care was taken to provide 
good ventilation and a plentiful supply of light; and 
the proprietor has erected bath-rooms in the press-room, 
composing-room, and in the job department for the 
benefit of the workmen. Nothing, in short, that judi- 
cious liberality could attain has been left undone to 
provide for the comfort of all engaged in the estab- 
lishment. 

One of the most important matters in the business 
management of the LEDGER is the “Carrier System.”’ 
Shortly after the paper was established, the city was 
laid off into ‘‘routes,’’ which were given to reliable 
men to be canvassed. No one was permitted to sell a 
single copy of the paper on another’s territory. At first, 
papers were given to the carriers on credit, but the 
strict cash principle was soon introduced, requiring all 





matured and strengthened by extensive reading and refiec- 
tion, and coupled with a retentive memory and unusual equa- 
nimity of temper, peculiarly fitted him for the arduous and 
frequently trying duties of an editor. While a man of very 
decided opinions, ever frank and open in their expression, 
his calm and dispassionate manner in discussion gave to his 
arguments and reasoning a conservative tone and bearing 
peculiarly appropriate to one teaching through the medium 
of a popular newspaper, read by people of all classes, all ages, 
and of every pursuit. He probably had no superior for the 
position he held so long and filled so well.” 
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papers to be paid for before they left the office. As the 
circulation increased, these routes became valuable, and 
are now in constant demand. The LEDGER is not sold 
to newsboys or others until an hour after all the car- 
riers have been supplied, who are thus protected from 
interference. The perfection to which the carrier sys- 
tem has been brought gives this paper the marked pecu- 
liarity and great advantage of having a circulation that 
does not fluctuate from day to day. Based almost ex- 
clusively on subscriptions to the carriers, the circulation 
is perfectly steady, only changing by gradual increase. 

The great influence exerted by the PUBLIC LEDGER 
is largely attributable to the care that has for many 
years been exercised to prevent the appearance of ex- 
travagant statements in its columns. The imperative 
rule is to understate rather than overstate. Many years 
ago, when election returns came in slowly and vaguely, 
it was the LEDGER’s report thatalmostinvariably proved 
correct, though in those days its bias towards the Demo- 
cratic party was quite visible. During the war of the 
rebellion, while consistently and potently supporting the 
government, it steadily resisted the many temptations of 
becoming sensational, and since the conflict ceased has 
exerted its influence for the re-establishment of sub- 
stantial peace and good feeling between the two sec- 
tions. As soon, too, asthe pressing danger that seemed 
to render arbitrary acts on the part of the government 
necessary had disappeared, the LEDGER was among 
the first to demand a return to regular forms of legal 
procedure, and, true to its traditions, advocated the 
supremacy of the law. In the case of the assassins of 
President Lincoln, it strongly and effectively protested 
against the secret trial that had been determined on by 
the government, and its loyalty was at once assailed 
by some over-zealous journals. But the government re- 
considered its decision, and the trial was held publicly. 

Throughout its long career the PuBLIc LEDGER has 
advocated every improvement which has tended to 
increase the prosperity of the city and the welfare of 
its citizens, even when these were strongly opposed. 
The consolidation of the city and districts, and the 
introduction of passenger railways and of steam fire- 
engines may be specially mentioned. Its advocacy of 
the latter made it for a time quite unpopular with 
the firemen, who were in the habit of groaning the 
paper when they ran by its office. It early advocated 
free bridges over the Schuylkill, and was most persist- 
ant and efficient in directing public opinion in favor of 
our large and beautiful park. It may be said to have 
created a class of advertisements that contributes so 
largely to the revenue which is derived from this branch 
of the business. ‘‘Wants,’’ ‘‘ Boarding,’’ ‘‘ For Sale,” 
“To Let,’’ &c. had no existence, as they now appear, 
when the LEDGER started, but have ‘‘grown with its 
growth and strengthened with its strength.”” The 
large number of Society and Religious Notices—which 
help to make the advertisements of this paper news to 
a large number of readers—are of still later introduc- 
tion. The full list of Marriages and Deaths is another 
special feature of its columns. In fine, few newspapers 
are so thoroughly read by subscribers, and so carefully 
scanned by editors as is this journal. 

Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDs, the present proprietor of the 
PuBLIc LEDGER, has enlarged its usefulness and widely 





extended its influence. His sagacity and tact enabled 
him to tide the paper over a perilous point in its course, 
and to make changes in its management which, under 
a less skilful pilot, would have wrecked it. He has 
proved his capacity and his fitness to control a great 
journal which is at once an exponent and moulder of 
public opinion, and unquestionably a power in the land. 
He joins to the rare qualities of his brain a goodness of 
heart that constantly manifests itself in acts of conside- 
rate benevolence, and possesses a magnetism of manner 
that draws and attaches to him multitudes of friends. 
‘As a true journalist,’’ said the Hon. John T. Hoffman, 
now Governor of New York, ‘“‘he appreciates and un- 
derstands the difference between the liberty of the press 
and the license of the press. He deals boldly with public 
matters and with public men in connection with them ; 
but he is always careful to recollect that private cha- 
racter is private property, owned by that most sacred 
of all circles, the family circle, and that the man who 
needlessly assails it, is as much a criminal as if he robbed 
the household of its dearest treasures, or plucked from 
it, for his own base uses, its fairest flower. He under- 
stands, what I wish all editors in America understood, 
not only the power of the press, but its proper uses, and 
its great mission; and by his daily conduct and life 
declares his opinion, that the man who owns a printing- 
press, and can use a pen, has no more right to indite 
libels, and stamp private reputation, than the owner 
of a uniform and a sword has to cut and kill to please 
his fancies, or to gratify his malice.” 








GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH: A Family and an Agri- 
cultural paper. Published weekly by Puiuip R. Freas. 
Folio; nine columns; size 314% 48 inches. Type used: 
Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed on a Hoe 
cylinder press. 


More than forty years ago, Mr. Puiuip R. FrReEas, 
‘poor as regards money, but rich in sound principles, 
unflagging industry, and an honorable ambition,’ un- 
dertook the apparently hopeless task of establishing a 
weekly newspaper in the sparsely settled village of 
Germantown, ‘‘directly in the jaws of a great city,” 
which have since opened and received both the village 
and the paper; thus bringing the latter within the 
limit prescribed for these articles. As a rule, suburban 
newspapers are unsuccessful, and, if ‘‘exceptions prove 
the rule,’”’ the TELEGRAPH is a shining example of its 
correctness. Occupying a special field, it has planted 
prudently and reaped abundantly. Its success has 
been great, and yet no greater than its deserts. 

The first number of the GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH 
(then the Village Telegraph) was issued on the 17th of 
March, 1830. As indicating its course and character, 
we cannot do better than quote from the modest ad- 
dress with which the editor introduced the first number 
of the forty-first volume :— 


During all this time the paper has regularly appeared each 
week, having never failed of publication by any untoward 
circumstances whatever. At the end of every year, also, the 
subscription list was larger than at the beginning, except the 
years 1831 and 1862, when there was a slight falling off. The 
consequence of this steady increase of circulation, with a 
similar increase in the advertising department, presents an 
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encouraging aspect, as showing that our efforts to make a 
first-class family and agricultural newspaper have met with 
all the success we had a right to anticipate in the location 
selected for our business operations, directly in the jaws of a 
great city which swallows up everything. We shall make our 
comments on the occasion so brief that the most fastidious 
shall have no ground to complain, by saying that the course 
of the GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH shall be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, thoroughly independent and straight- 
forward in upholding what we conceive to be right, and in 
denouncing what we conceive to be wrong. In all the charac- 
teristics of a weekly newspaper, devoted to the family circle 


and to the rural interests of the country, it shall at least be 
the peer of any other. 


Mr. Freas served a full five-years’ apprenticeship to 
the printing business in the office of the Norristown 
Herald, then published by David Sower, jr., a grandson 
of Christopher Sower, who printed in Germantown the 
first Bible ever issued in America. Mr. F. learned the 
business with a view to starting a paper in German- 
town as the pursuit of his life; but the impelling idea 
he could not account for, as he had never seen the 
place. No inhabitant of Germantown gave him the 
slightest encouragement to come among them to estab- 
lish a newspaper. Twelve years before an attempt at | 
it had been made, and rather more than failed, as the 
publishers disappeared between two days after issuing | 
a dozen numbers or so, leaving their cash subscribers 
and some tradesmen in the lurch. This was a bad 
odor to dissipate, and was slow work. The first person 
who promised his support was a farmer from the lower 
part of Montgomery county, who gave as his reason 
for discontinuing the Norrisiown Herald that he heard 
a paper was about to be started in Germantown, which 
he was desirous to take, little dreaming that the boy 
who was to assume the helm of the enterprise was 
standing within three paces of him with a composing- 
stick in his hand picking up types. Yet, strange to 
say, that person, though he survived for forty years 
after the GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH was published, 
never did take the paper! 

The entire material for the printing office was obtained 
of Jedediah Howe, a type founder, who was located 
at the corner of Crown and Callowhill streets. He 
was an Englishman, and walked with a crutch; was a 
shrewd, energetic, capable business man and a gentle- 
man. The whole material was furnished at a credit of 
some sixty days, but no note nor security, not even 
reference was demanded; and when he received the 
entire purchase-money on the day named for its pay- 
ment, he was asked what induced him to be so indif- 
ferent as to the responsibility of his customer. He 
replied, that all he required was an honest face. A 
compliment to the young beginner which doubtless 
had an influence on his after career. 

A prospectus and subscription list were put up in most 
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of the stores and taverns of Germantown some weeks 
before the paper appeared, and was signed by about 
thirty persons, four of whom are still subscribers. 
Sixty-five subscribers were obtained in Norristown, 
neither of the two papers there having more than 
forty—the place at that time containing only about 
eight hundred inhabitants. Of the original subscribers 
—altogether about four hundred in number—more 
than one-fourth proved delinquent, and as a defence 
urged that they subscribed merely to give the thing a 
start! 

The paper was named “Telegraph,” after the United 
States Telegraph, a daily published in Washington by 
General Duff Green; and “Village ’ after Charles 
Miner’s Village Record, at West Chester. When ten 
numbers had been issued under the title of the Village 
Telegraph, the editor happened to be in the office of 
the Philadelphia Gazette, then published by Stevenson 
Smith and William M. George, in south Second street 
below Chestnut. Mr. George remarked that the name 


; was not a fortunate one, as in crediting an article to it 


the public would not know where the paper was pub- 
lished, and suggested that the title be changed to the 
GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. This was taken into con- 
sideration, and decided to be, in a business view, more 
practical, and the suggestion was adopted. 

The size of the sheet originally required was 14 X 22 
inches, the page embracing five columns; and these 
dimensions were continued from March 17, 1830, to 


| July 1, 1832, when the first enlargement took place, 


which required a sheet 17 X 23 inches, and the page was 
increased to six columns. The second enlargement 
took place on the 5th of October, 1836, with a sheet 
19 X 251% inches, and seven columns to a page. This 
continued until July 5, 1843, when the third enlarge- 
ment was effected, the sheet being 1914 X 2714 inches, 
and a large cylinder Hoe press was introduced. This 
was used until January 4, 1854, when the fourth en- 
largement took place, the sheet being 2114 X 30 inches, 
and the page comprised eight columns. A new small 
cylinder Hoe press was then purchased and steam- 
power introduced. This size was continued until the 
25th of October, 1865, when the fifth and last enlarge- 
ment was effected, with the present sheet of 3114 X48 
inches, and the page of nine columns. Thus in forty 
years the size of the TELEGRAPH changed six times, 
but every increase in dimensions was simply a business 
necessity, and had no reference to any rivalry. At 
the commencement of its publication, the only weekly 
newspaper in Philadelphia was the Saturday Evening 
Post, published by Atkinson & Alexander. Many 
families—one-half, perhaps—took no paper whatever. 
Sometimes two or three would club to take one. Fre- 
quently papers would be taken second-hand—that is, 
after the original subscribers in the city were done 
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with them. The United States Gazette, published by 
Watts & Hart, subsequently by Hart & Chandler, and 
Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser were nearly the 
only papers taken in Germantown, mainly the tri- 
weekly of the former. These were carried out and 
thrown to the houses by ‘‘Streeper,”’ the famous whip 
of the Germantown and Chestnut Hill stage, who, as 
happy as a king, would crash through the main street 
at the break-neck speed of full three-and-a-half miles 
per hour! 

The editor informs us that he learned the art of 
printing expressly to follow it as a regular business; 
that the course which he marked out for himself when 
a mere boy he continues to pursue to the present day; 
that he never permitted any one to control, in the least 
degree, his columns, or to influence him in his views; 
that he did not adopt honesty as the best policy, but as 
a principle without which no one could be true to him- 
self and to his fellow-men; that he has committed 
many errors, but they were of the judgment and deeply 
regretted ; and that, while he has been cheated out of 
more than thirty thousand dollars, he never, with his 
knowledge or consent, or by the sinuosities of business, 
wronged a human being of a dollar during the whole 
course of his life. 

The reputation of the TELEGRAPH is based mainly 
on the excellence of its agricultural department, and 
there are but few papers, in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania at least, which are not under frequent obliga- 
tions to its columns for matter of great interest to a 
large proportion of their readers. 

Major Freas has not merely conducted the paper 
through its infancy, youth, and vigorous age, but has 
stamped his own individuality on its pages, and in the 
selections as well as in the original matter of the GER- 
MANTOWN TELEGRAPH it is not difficult to recognize 
the taste, judgment, and feeling of a thorough gentle- 
man of the old school. 
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THE CAVALIER’S SONG. 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


A steed! a steed of matchless spede! 
A sword of metal keene! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse, 
All else on earth is meane. 

The neighynge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowleinge of the drum, 

The clangour of the trumpet lowde, 
Be soundes from heaven that come. 

And, O! the thundering presse of knightes, 
Whenas their war-cryes swelle, 

May tole from heaven an angel bright, 
And rowse a fiend from hell! 


Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants all, 
And don your helmes amaine ; 
Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field againe! 
No shrewish tears shall fill our eye, 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand ; 
Heart-whole we’ll parte, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land. 
Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling crye; 
Our businesse is like men to fighte, 
And like to heroes die! 
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_ EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION. 

THE following correspondence, which explains itself, 
will be interesting to many of our readers :— 

PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1870. 

Mr. Wo. F. Lacy, Presid’t Philad’a Typographical Society. 

Sir: In the year 1859, a meeting of Pennsylvania editors 
took place at Harrisburg for the purpose of forming an Edi- 
torial State Union. The membership fee was placed at $2 a 
year. Many of those present contributed, and the under- 
signed, although not present, was elected treasurer, and the 
sum of $125 was paid over to him by a gentleman who was at 
the meeting. During the war a card was addressed through 
the Lady’s Book to the editors asking their permission to pay 
over the amount to the Sanitary Commission. It was the only 
means I had of addressing them, as not one name of those 
who contributed had been handed to me. I received answers 
from two only, who readily assented. I did not think that 
this was sufficient authority. Now, as I do not know to 
whom to return their several sums, and not wishing to re- 
tain money not belonging to me, and presuming no editor 
will object to the use I am about to make of it, I give it to you 
as an addition to your Beneficent Fund, the interest of which 
fund is, as I understand, devoted to the relief of the widows 
and orphans of members of your Society. L. A. GODEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 18, 1870. 
Louis A. GODEY, Esq.: Yours of the 17th has been received, 
covering a donation of $125—amount of money in the treasury 
of the Editorial State Union of 1859. Let me assure you, sir, 
and the gentlemen you have been pleased to represent, that 
this money will be faithfully devoted to the objects contem- 
plated by you. This is not the first time, sir, that this fund 
has been increased by your kindness, and the Society will 

ever entertain for you sentiments of great respect. 
Respectfully, WM. F. LACY. 


a Ome 


FAIRMOUNT PARK. 

Critics, professing to know all about landscape gar- 
dening, object to the formal straightness of the roads 
that have been made in the new Park, contending that 
they should have swept in graceful curves and easy 
windings over the “‘banks of verdurous lawn,’’ amid 
the ‘‘stately and umbrageous trees’’ so eloquently de- 
scribed in the Report of the Commissioners. Do these 
critics not know that, until surveys of the ground are 
made, profiles obtained, and plans prepared, it is im- 
possible to determine the proper direction of the drives 
and walks? Tose now laid out are merely temporary, 
made for the purpose of reaching that magnificent spot, 
George’s Hill, in as direct a manner as the contour of 
the ground permitted. Instead of blame, the Chief 
Engineer of the Park is entitled to great credit for 
having reached so high a position with so little pre- 
vious preparation. When these surveys are completed, 
he will carefully and deliberately determine on a plan 
for laying out the entire Park, which he will submit to 
the Commissioners as soon as Councils shall make the 
necessary appropriations. 

By means of a recent improvement in psychological 
photography (which every one is at liberty to use, as 
it is not patented), a negative of the plan that 2iéll be 
determined on has been obtained. Regardless of ex- 
pense, THE PROOF-SHEET has had an engraving made 
from it, which is herewith presented to our readers. 
The smallness of the scale makes it impossible to show 
any but the principal roads or carriage drives, but it 
will be found of great use to those who desire to visit 
the Park after dark. 
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From the entrance gates, the drives lead by graceful 
windings to a fountain in the exact centre of the Park. | 
There, in concentric circles, immense swans will throw | 
water in curvilinear jets into a serpentine basin, in- 
tended as an auxiliary reservoir for the supply of the 
city. These swans, like most birds in the service of the 
city, will be chiefly remarkable for the size of their bills. 

That nothing may mar the harmony of its curved 
lines, Mr. Graeff has kindly permitted the reservoir of 


11 


the Twenty-fourth Ward to be made circular on the 
drawing. 
This plan is an imitation of the celebrated maze in 


| the gardens of Hampton Court Palace, in England, 


adapted to the shape of our noble Park with rare skill 
and ability. It will be seen, at a side-glance, to fit the 
ground ‘‘as easy as an old shoe,’’ and some amusement 
may be derived from an endeavor to find the way to 
the fountain. 





Perfected Plan 
of Carriage Drives in the 
New Park. 
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Laurel Hill 


East Fairmount Park 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Extremely Liberal Donation. 


AT a meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical Society 
held June 4, 1870, the President announced that, on the 19th 
of May, he had received from Mr. George W. Childs, proprie- 
tor of the Public Ledger, the sum of twelve hundred dollars 
to be added to the Beneficent Fund of the Society for the re- 
lief of the widows and orphans, or dependent mothers or 
sisters of deceased members; whereupon the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Philadelphia Typographical Society grate- 
fuily accepts the trust reposed in it by Mr. Childs, and is proud to 
become the almoner of his bounty to the widows and orphans of 
its deceased members who may need assistance. 

Resolved, That this additional evidence of his thoughtful bene- 
volence to those connected with our fraternity, endears Mr. George 
W. Childs to the members of this Society, and that we join in 
wishing health, happiness, and prosperity to the golden-hearted 
proprietor of the Public Ledger, and present to him our warmest 
thanks for his unexampled liberality. 

Resolved, That the sum of twelve hundred dollars be invested 
in the six per cent. loan of the city of Philadelphia, and that the 
interest thereon be disbursed by the Beneficent Fund Committee 
in accordance with the instructions of the donor. 


It was further ordered that a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed, be presented to Mr. Childs as a slight 
token of the Society’s appreciation of one of his good deeds. 


The Female Printer’s-Deril. 


BoswELLt, in a characteristic manner, relates an anecdote of 
Dr. Johnson, which indicates that women were employed in 
English printing offices a century ago, and that one of them 
at least was peculiarly sensible. Relating the conversation 
that took place at an entertainment given by Mrs. Garrick, he 
says: ‘Talking of a very respectable author, he [Johnson] 
told us a curious circumstance in his life, which was that he 
had married a printer’s devil. Reynolds. ‘A printer’s devil, 
sir! Why, I thought a printer’s devil was a creature with a 
black face and in rags.’ Johnson. ‘Yes, sir. But I suppose 
he had her face washed, and put clean clothes on her.’ Then, 
looking very serious and very earnest, ‘and she did not dis- 
grace him. The woman had a bottom of good sense.’ The 
word bottom thus introduced was so ludicrous when con- 
trasted with his gravity, that most of us could not forbear 
tittering and laughing, though I recollect that the Bishop of 
Killaloe kept his countenance with perfect steadiness, while 
Miss Hannah More slyly hid her face behind a lady’s back 
who sat on the same settee with her. His pride could not 
bear that any expression of his should excite ridicule, when 
he did not intend it; he therefore resolved to assume and 
exercise despotic power, glanced sternly around, and called 
out in a strong tone, ‘Where’s the merriment?’ Then col- 
lecting himself, and looking awful, to make us feel how he 
could impose restraint, and, as it were, searching his mind 
for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, ‘I say 
the woman was fundamentally sensible ;’ as if he had said, 
hear this now, and laugh if you dare! We all sat composed 
as at a funeral.” 


THE WILD HUNTSMAN. From the German of Gottfried August 
Birger. By Charles J. Lukens. Being a specimen of **The 
Ballads of Biirger: translated and imitated in the rhythm and 
rhyme of the original.’ 

To attempt the unattainable may be courage. To attempt 
it when the bravest and boldest and best accoutred have 
essayed and failed, is more or less a great deal than courage. 
Mr. Lukens, in his version of Biirger’s “Wild Huntsman,” 
has done this. 

And let it be said at once that this version is not an imita- 
tion. It is not a translation. It is not, what some have 
termed it, a transfusion. It partakes in some measure of all 
of these. 





It has much merit also of its own. It has in many of its 
stanzas a rapidity of movement, a felicity of expression, a 
warmth of color which fully meet the requirements of the 
ballad. In many of the stanzas, too, the rendering is very 
happy ; the spirit of the original perfectly retained. 

But, not because, as Mr. Lukens asserts, the grammar of 
the German differs from the grammar of the English, for the 
grammar, despite surface differences, is the same—the voca- 
bularies are unlike—the skeleton upon which both languages 
are formed is one and the same; but because these vocabu- 
laries differ; because the history of the sister tongues is dif- 
ferent; because the English of to-day is one hundred years 
younger than the German of Biirger; because the German 
writer was allowed liberties which his translator is refused ; 
because Birger can no more be turned into modern English 
than Robert Burns into modern German; therefore has this 
last attempt, like all its predecessors, fallen short of the 
writer’s hopes and wishes. 

As a specimen of where Mr. Lukens has failed, take the final 
couplets of the tenth, eleventh, and thirteen stanzas :— 


Lasz stiirzen! lasz zur Hille stiirzen! 
Das darf nicht Fiirstenlust verwiirzen! 


Very weakly Englished by 
Sink! let them sink to hell—the minions, 
That fail to follow princely pinions! 
Again :— 
Erbarmen, lieber Herr, Erbarmen! 
Verschont den sauren Schweisz der Armen! 
Poorly paraphrased by 
Earl! spare our crops—our life!—Have pity! 
As ye would reach the Holy City. 
Once more :— 
Zum Zeichen, dasz ich wahr geschworen, 
Knallt ihm die Peitsche um die Ohren! 


Treacherously transfused into 


The scent ’s here! for delay and plaguing, 
My whip shall make him rue his begging. 


All these are tame enough. But let any one try to do better. 
He will most likely soon give it up in despair. 


THE MODERN Jos. By Henry Peterson. 
Peterson & Co. 12mo. pp. 124. Price, $1.50. 
A vigorous poem dealing boldly with “thoughts beyond the 

reaches of oursouls,”’ and one that cannot be properly noticed 

in the brief space at our disposal. The chief thought of the 
poem is indicated in the following lines, addressed to Job by 

Michael, “ Archangel, and Ruler of thy world :”— 
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God rules the earth, but rules it through his Powers, 

As he rules all the planets and the suns. 

Think of this world of spirits—could we rest 

In slothful weakness by the heavenly streams, 

We, fuller of life than men are, and who tire 

Never of action? Men can not rest thus, 

How then can Angels, sprung from mortal men? 

Or higher orders, Seraphs, Archangels, 

Rulers o*er Powers and Principalities, 

And higher still, who stand around the throne, 

The Princes of the Presence, and o’erlook 

With vigilant care the whole domain of God ? 
Men surely dream, not think like wakeful men, 

When they imagine heaven less full of life, 

Action, and thought than earth! 


EARLY NEWSPAPERS IN ILLINOIS. Read before the Franklin 
Society of the City of Chicago, by Henry R. Boss, January 20, 
1870. Quarto, pp. 48. Price, $1.00. 

This is the second of the publications of the Franklin Society 
of Chicago, and isa valuable addition to the literature of news- 
papers. It is elegantly printed on large paper, and is in every 
way creditable to the taste and spirit of the typographic fra- 
ternity in Chicago. This interesting paper can be obtained by 
remitting the price to the Franklin Society. It is also for sale 
by Mr. Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 
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Coututins & M’LEESTER’sS FuLL-GROWN SERIES. 








BREVIER, No. 7. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written 
in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ances- 
tors had followed the same handicraft for several generations in 
Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than re- 
ceive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the right, 
for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and scat- 
tered many of the noblest families, and while some branches 
remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 








CABINET POEMS. 
THE RESOLVE. 
TELL me not of a face that’s fair, 
Nor lip nor cheek that’s red, 
Nor of the tresses of her hair, 
Nor curls in order laid ; 
Nor of a rare seraphic voice, 
That like an angel sings; 
Though if I were to take my choice, 
I would have all these things. 
But if thou wilt have me love, 
And it must be a she, 
The only argument can move 
Is, that she will love me. 





The glories of your ladies be 
But metaphors of things ; 

And but resemble what we see 
Each common object brings. 

Roses out-red their lips and cheeks, 
Lilies their whiteness stain ; 

What fool is he that shadows seeks, 
And may the substance gain ? 

Then if thou ‘lt have me love a lass, 
Let it be one that’s kind; 

Else I’m a servant to the glass 
That ’s with canary lined. 
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NONPAREIL GOTHIC CONDENSED, No. 4. 
INTERMINABLE DISCUSSIONS ON INTRICATE QUESTIONS OF LABOR 
Prolonged Conferences between Employers and Workingmen Resulting Unsatisfactorily to all Parties 
Human Nature Asserting Itself through all Propositions 


52 A, 70 a—$3.10 








BREVIER GOTHIC CONDENSED, No. 4. 





36 A, 70 a—$3.60 
HANDSOME RECEPTION OF VISITING SOUTHERN FIRELADDIES 
Generous Metropolitan Hospitalities Obliterating Longstanding Sectional Animosities 
Extensive Arrangements for their Sumptuous Entertainment 


Lone Primer GoTHic ConDENSED, No. 4. 36 A, 52 a—$3.80 


DISORDERLY POLITICAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS 
Inflammatory Oratorical Gasconade 
Calculated to Excite the Serious Apprehensions of Peaceful Citizens 


Pica Goruic CONDENSED, No. 4. 


CHARACTERISTIC PROCRASTINATION 
Provisional Appropriations for Desirable Public Improvements 
Indefensible Corporation Parsimoniousness 


25 A, 42 a—$3.75 


| 
| 
| 


Enouisn Gotnic ConDENSED, No. 4. 25 A, 32 a—$4.45 


ABDICATION OF QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN | 
Frivolous Administration | 
Promulgation of a Manifesto Designating her Successor | 


" 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GREAT PRIMER GOTHIC Con , No. 4. 22 A, 27 a—$5.10 


SEDUCTIVE SEA- SIDE PLEASURES 
Moonlight Promenades Midnight Masquerades 
Jollities of Free Bathing 


Two-LinE SMALL Pica Goruic Con 18 A, 27 a—$5.85 


SUPPLICATING ABORIGINES 
Governmental Consideration of Grievances 
Gunpowder and Whisky 


Two-LInE ENGLISH GoTHIC Con 14 A, 20 a—$7.45 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 
Submarine Telegraphic Messages 


Neptune Dethroned 


7 A, 10 a—$6.55 


MEDICAL STUDENTS 
Jefferson wig Graduates 

















COLLINS % M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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DovuBLeE SMALL Pica Bank Note BLAcK. 7 A, 15 a—$7.20 


Shakey Insurance Campany 
Sercank National Bank of Queerburgh 
WMilrxeat Currency 














Calling & WW Leester, 


Letter Saunders, 


No. C05 Jayne Street, 
PAgitarelphia, Pe. 











DovuBLE GREAT PRIMER BAN OTE BLACK. 4 A, 8 a—$9.45 


Beuiamin Fevinklin 
Mutual Building Society 
Gugenried July 3 —_ 


M’LEESTER, TYPE 
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DouBLE Pica Ray SHADED. 10 A, 20 a—$11.90 


Two-LInE GREAT Primer CARD ORNAMENTED. Price, $5.35 





Hes ifort \mericaa Hype Hoandey. 
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DovsLe Great Primer Ray SHADED. 8 A, 15 a—$16.60 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cottins & M’Leester’s New Cuecx Enos. 
Price, $1.25 Facn. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 1011 inches, in 

. Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than | 
three pieces being used for either size. | 

TyPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- | 
ment Paper. } 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Boox.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo, to 36mo, Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- | 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and | 
examples. 

Price, 20 cents per set. 


By mail, 25 cents. | 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. | 
} 





ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 


These presses are made with iron bed and heavy iron impression 
roll, with flanges on the bed to keep the rollin its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 
hard-wood bodies, with neat and substantial iron legs. 

9 x 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame.........$45.00 
16 x 28 a) se ee s ay 

9 x 28 ia) oe ee 
16 x 23 “ ee s 


without frame 





NONPAREIL CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 


These Presses are extensively used in the Western States, and 
are highly recommended. They are strongly built, and will print 
matter the full size of platen. They are very compact, the largest | 
occupying a space of but four feet square. They are made of four | 
sizes, Nos. 1 and 2 being supplied with an admirable sectional dis- 
tribution which enables the operator to print two or more colors at 
one impression. One of these presses can be seen in operation at 
the Ledger Job Office of this city. 


No.1. 6 12 inches inside of chase..........$260 
2G. aoe .* ed ag soscces 
“2 myx 

oe 4. 15% X 2A'g se es 


Boxing, $6 to $12, S‘team-fixtures extra. 


THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. 


Iron Frame, Wood Frame, 
Tocut 28 inches. $0.00 To cut 28 inches...... $50.00 
>. 5 = WD %* ccoce SE.00 
a sees 70,00 ” BW * ccoee OO 
ad 36 se se 36 
We have also for sale NEWBURY’S IMPROVED IRON FRAME 
PAPER CUTTER, which is similar in construction to the above. 
Cuts 28 inches. Price, $50. 


Also, the FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER, in which the head moves 
backwards or forwards, parallel with the Cutting Board. Lron 
frame; cuts 30 inches. Price, $70. 


Pay 





TRIANGULAR TYPE-GAUGE. 


This is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made, be- 
ing, in fact, the first successful attempt to produce this useful | 
article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are | 
grooved, so that it is easily handled, and six sides are thus pre- 
sented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper 
work measures all sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclusive; 
while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Non- | 
pareil to Small Pica—the Nonpareil side can also be used to mea- | 
sure Pica, Price, $1.50, By mail, $1.60. 

Manufactured only by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No, 705 Jayne street, Philade!phia, 


| pareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. Other sizes are cut to order. 
| clearly printed Table, showing at a glance the various combina- 
| tions of the pieces, accompanies each font. 


| plies a want long felt by printers. 


COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS. 


These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that 
any length up to fifty ems can be formed without using more than 
three pieces at one time; in the majority of cases, indeed, only 
two pieces are required. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five 
pounds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Non- 
A 


Price: Combination 
Leads, 45 cents per pound; Slugs, 40 cents per pound. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





GORDON’S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


These presses are so widely and favorably known that a descrip- 
tion or illustration is unnecessary. 
Half Medium, 13 x 19 inside chase..........+.++.. 
do. with Fountain 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase 
Card and Billhead, 7x11 ‘* 
Steam-fixtures, $15. 


. 
Boxing, $10, $7, and $6. 





CARD CUTTERS. 


The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gauge 
and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 
whole machine simply and substantially made. Sizes and prices 
as follows:— 

With 6-inch Shears, $13.50 | 
** 7-inch aad 
“* ¢inch * 


With 10-inch Shears, $20.00 
15.00 | ‘ I2inch ** 22.50 
16.00 | ‘* 14-inch ‘** 27.00 





YOUNG’S PRINTER’S GUIDE. 


This Guide or Copy-holder is an entire new article, which sup- 
It is simple in construction, 
and the position of the copy can be changed with the alacrity of 
picking up a type. Many printers who never previously used a 
guide, pronounce it a great desideratum. 

The inventor gives several reasons why this Guide is preferable 
to all others:— 

1, It keeps the copy clean, which is very essential. 2. Being 
self-fastening, it can be attached or detached in an instant. 3. It 
will save more than one-half the time in tending, which is deci- 
dedly a greatadvantage. 4. For a person near-sighted or for fine 
print, it will be found very convenient, as the Guide can be placed 
as near the eye as one pleases. 5. It is ornamental as well as use- 


| ful, and does not take up any room, as the copy is held free from 
| the case. 
| can be reached in every box without removing the copy. 


6. The construction of the device is such that the type 
7. The 
copy, after being placed in the holder, need not be touched by the 
hand until it has passed through, as it is propelled by aroller. 8. 
It cannot get out of order; being made of metal it will last for 
years, and is not easily broken. 9. It can be moved from the 


| Roman to the Italic case without disturbing the copy, which isa 
| great convenience. 


Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.60. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia, 


For sale by 


SECOND-HAND PRESS FOR SALE. 


One TAYLOR SMALL CYLINDER PRESS, bed 32'; X 52'g inches 
inside bearers; complete and in perfect order. Has been in use 


| on the Pittsburgh Leader. Address JoHN W. P1ITTOCK, Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., or 


COLLINS & M'LEESTER, Philadelphia, 





WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOINS. 


By a simple application of the right and left screw this Quoin is 
readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. IT CAN BE USED 
ANYWHERE IN PLACE OF WOODEN QUOINS, and, having a 
lateral spread of from one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the 
same Quoin can be used in different spaces. Nothing but parallel 
furniture is used, and the Quoin does not mar the softest pine. No 
alteration of chase is required, and forms can be locked up or un- 
locked on the press, or on a board, as well as on a stone. 

For the convenience of those desiring to give them a trial, we 


' furnish single packages, containing five Quoins of each of the 


three sizes, for $3. Forsaleby COLLINS & M*LEESTER, 





THE PROOF-SHEET. 
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TYPE FOUNDRY 





_ PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 





No. 705 Jayne Street, 


PDC AIO) EP DUA, 


_—_—_—- eee -—-—- 


STEREOTYPING anp ELECTROTYPING 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


~~~ 
oe 8 





OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGHNESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 





We give special attention to 


THE PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


—_—_—————_g—_____. 


dresses and ioed Gype. 


BLACK AND COLORED INKS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 
At 16 cents per pound, delivered at our Foundry. 





